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THE NOVELIST. || door with quickness, he rushed out into the night, dark and stormy, it is as likely that I proceeded in 
pana a || anxious to assist those, whomsoever they might be, a wrong as in aright direction. But you can doubt- 


a i! 





\that had besought his aid, provided they but came less inform me on that particular. How far are we 
FOR THE HEW-YORE MIRROR. | in a tangible shape, “‘ sensible to feeling as to sight.” from Judge Roebuck’s ?” 
The Trial. ! He soon returned, leading into the apartmentaman) = Judge Roebuck’s !” eagerly asked the landlord, 
' in a military undress, supported between himself “ is your master’s name Captain Belton, the step 
It was on a cold and tempestuous evening of @ 414 the servant who had caused their alarm. The son of the Judge ?” 
winter day, about five and twenty years ago, that | f,.6 and apparel of the officer were stained with ‘ The same.” 
the household of a little country inn, in the western |), ) 564, which, contrasted with the pallid hue of his’ “ Merciful Providence !” ejaculated the landlord, 
part of Pennsylvania, consisting of a niece of the cheek, gave him a ghastly appearance. The ser- dropping into a chair, “ the son of my benefactor ' 
landlord, a superannuated female domestic, and a | vant requested that his master might be immediate- Villain! oh! precious villain !” 
young man who went by the appellation of hostler, ly put to bed, and a surgeon sent for; and that, in| “ Yes, a precious scoundrel, truly,” resumed the 
but whose duties were almost as multiform as the | j},¢ meantime, such dressings and cordials might be servant ; “but he has sadly miss’d his aim this time 
far-famed Caleb Quotem’s, were arrested in their | administered, as would be likely to counteract the! Captain Belton will live, as 1 hope and believe, t 
conversation around the kitchen fire, by a loud crfects of loss of blood, and long exposure to the! see the rascal hanged yet. I wish you managed 
knocking at the outer door. Al! the regular inmates oy.) Seeing that feelings of curiosity, as wel! as_ matters in that respect os we do in England, ond bie 
of the house were already beneath the shelter of its, 9 humanity, were awakened by their situation, he neck wouldn’t be worth hemp enough to hang him 
roof; the landlord, who had been absent at a neigh- took occasion to observe, that his master had been, But, as it is, he will have to serve a life apprentice 
bouring town, on business, during the greater part | attacked and robbed on the highway, and that he! ship in one of your prisons, beyond doubt. He 
of the day, had returned home just as the storm would relate the particulars as soon as his necessi-| thinks he has made a fine haul, and he has, to be 
commenced ; and Mr. Summerville, at that time his ties had been administered to. These requests were | sure, pocketed a considerable sum ; but he has pock 
only boarder, arrived a short time after. ‘The road readily complied with. Jack was despatched to a. eted with it tuat which will destroy him.’ 
on which the inn was situated, though much fre- neighbouring town for a surgeon, and the old wo- | « What do you mean?” inquised the landlord 
quented during the pleasant season of the year, both man, who sat in the corner, an almost useless ap- . 
for the purpose of avoiding the dust of the more tra- pendage to the family, previous to the arrival of the 
velled highway, and on account of the beayttul guests, now became its most important member. 
prospects it presented, was seldom used in winter. She prepared a wash for the Captain’s head, which, 
It was, therefore, by no means strange, that a loud i¢ it had no excellent medicinal operation, certainly 
summons from travellers, at so unusual a time, and jpeguced very much the apparent danger of his situa-. 
in the midst of a violent storm, occasioned consider- tion; and supplied him with a sudorific tea, con-| 
able surprise to the circle at the fire-side of the | cocted from several efficacious simples of her own 
“Indian Chief’’—a name that the house had re- ‘gathering, that not only produced a slight perspira- 
ceived from a gaudy caricature of one of the abori- | tion, but was soon followed by gentle slumbers. In-| 
gines of our country, painted on an immense sign, deed, so great a change did the care and skill of the! 
now heard swinging and creaking in the wind. | old lady bring about, in two hours, that, before Jack! 
*“« Heaven bless us!’ said the old and withered returned to inform them that the surgeon, being) 
domestic, who had been hitherto busily twirling her | himself an invalid, durst not venture out in so tem- 
spinning wheel in a corner of the fire-place, and | pestuous a night, they had all agreed there was lit-| 


** Why, sir, there are such things as pick-pockets 
and thieves in all countries; and having had occa 
sion to cross Hounslow Heath a few times before | 
crossed the Atlantic, I have learned to make use of 
precautions when setting out upon a journey. When 
I drew the money trom the bay. k, which the Captain 
wanted for this jaunt, btook the pains to make a 
list of all the notes, wit fhe signatures and num 
bers; and as sure as the knave attempts lo pass a 
single one of them it will afford a clue by which, 
before longyhe will certainly be traced out 

“ The devil you did!” ejaculated the landlord ; 
then added, after a pause, “ it was no doubt a wise 
precaution—and—!—I hope it may prove success- 
whose narratives of witchcraft, with which she had | tle necessity tor his presence. oa. ae ae re ea 
been amusing her two gaping auditors, were,no| When rt (for ae a a Po Cap-! . 7 ‘Se, never ai — 7 ar, ore ntege- James, 

"gh : : | ** we John Bulls, as you term us, claim the advan 
doubt, the principal cause of the alarm they evinced | pin 75 servant) at length returned from the apart- | tage of superior experience to you in many other 
at the sudden knocking.—‘‘ Heaven bless us, Jacky, | ment of his wounded master, whom he did not leave | ra a i but right we should acknowledge to a 
what can that be !—steal softly to the door, my | ¢i}) he saw him locked in a sleep that promised to pines on ie oF oan _ . 
child, and find what sort of visiters are wandering | he unbroken and refreshing ; and the individuals of The , iliina see, i ies Aidictieens anal Daal ees 
about on such a night—no good ones, I fear—hist!”’ | mre household, who had been dispersed in various ai “ repay here agosto = “ - , — 
(and the revi lutions of her wheel were suspended, | ways, by the occurrences of the evening, were again me * se bis Bian + “ie ess : saps per 
that she might more distin uy hear. )—* Hist : the gathered round the kitchen fire, with the addition “ean hie to caahliatabain the ruffian that ‘ettesied 
Lord preserve me, wasn’t that a groan? of the master of the house, who was in the stables 4)... 

It was indeed a groan that Betty heard; and if|on their first arrival. Curiosity, though she had “+O you’re in the wrong of the story altogether, 
the sound seemed at all equivocal before, it was now yielded her place to humanity awhile, again assuin- i een. vou,” answered ies raising his head, 
repeated in such a manner as to leave no doubt of | ed her empire. ond proudly planting his right foot, “I fancy if] 
its nature. A groan, deep and low, but pertectly | ** You promised, sir,”’ said Jack, timidly, awed had been with the Captain, at this moment, we 
widible in the breathless silence with which they | into something like respect, by the dashing livery cali have returned a very different account of the 


listened, reached the ears of all; and presently the /ofa city footinan, ‘ that you would tell us how your killed and wounded. ‘There never was a brave: 





knocking was resumed, accompanied by a human | master came to be so hurt upon the highway.” man, though I say it, who, perhaps, ought not to, 
voice, craving earnestly for admittance -_ Pho !” retorted the master of the house. “ he’s th in that same Captain Belt =. Mut. somehow o 

“For the love of mercy,” cried the applicant|| been robbed; and that’s enough to know about it!) , ther, the two greatest accidents which have be 
without, “open your door, good people, if you 'T’ant the first time such a thing’s happened this) fajjen him for ten years, both took their opportuni 
would not have my master, who has been robbed, | side the mountains. I hope the young tellow’ll get gies when I wasn’t with hin I had occasion ¢ 
and nearly murdered, to perish on your threshold, in|! well, tho’, with all my heart. Whercabouts did y,,ke a trip to Old England last summer, to settle a 
the storm.” you say it took place! little estate, which wy father left between five of 

Such an appeal to his humanity, at once dispelled | ‘* Being totally ignorant of this part of the cou - and while I was ¢ vhatmust Captam Bel 
the idle fears of the hostler, and restored him tojjtry,”’ returned James, “ I really am not able to in-| ton do but get wounded in an affuir of honour. The 
manhood ; the hand that had been almost palsied by | form you. I think we must have travelled at least! ij] health which was the ‘ ve, mduced him 
dread of supernatural evils, became instantly re- |fifteen miles since the occurrence; but as I was! to procure a leave of al ce from his station, that 
nerved at the call of real distress, though accompa bliged to advance very slowly, on account of the might visit his father, who lives somewhere in 


| 
nied, perhaps, by real danger. Throwing open the || condition of my master, and the night setting in very’ this neighbourhood. | was obliged to stop in the 
ys © b S °F b : t 
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last village we passed through, in order to have a 
shoe replaced, that my horse had cast; while the 


Captain, anxious to reach his home to-night, and! 
I presented my bill to him the other day, (it had been 


thinking, probably, that I would soon overtake him, 
kept jogging on his way. It was just sunset when 
I reached an eminence which commanded a con- 
siderable stretch of road, and looking ahead to see 
if I could discern my master, you may judge my sur 
prise when, at some distance before me, I beheld 
him lying on the earth, anda ruflianly-looking fellow 
stooping over him, rifling his pockets. I nmmediate 
ly clapt spurs to my horse, but the robber perceiv 
ing me, remounted his horse, and disappeared, at full 
speed, through a by-path that crossed the road 
would have given chase to the villain, but the si 
tuation of the Captain forbade it; and, moreover, as 
the storm which rages now so loudly without, was 
just then commencing, | was fearful lest my master 
might perish before 1 could reach a place of shelter 
Through my ignorance of the country and the dark 
ness of the night together, I suppose I have lost the 
way; for they told me, at the sinith’s, where my 
horse was shod, that then we were but ten miles 
from Judge Roebuck’s 

“ You struck into the wrong road about five miles 
back,”’ said the host, who now entered the apart 


_ 


ment to inform his guest that supper was spread for | 


him in another room —“ My house is on the old 
road, which is not uch travelled in winter. You 
must have turned your horses’ heads this way, with 
out knowing it, where the old road crosses the turn 
pike ; else they would have kept on in the biggest 
track ; for horses understand this thing of travelling 
in dark nights better a good deal than men. Y 
passed within less than a half a mile of Judge Rox 
buck’s. However, we'll make you as comfortable as 
Captain will be able 


we can here, and perhaps the 
to be moved to his father’s in the morning. This 
way, sir.” 

Then entering the 
spread, the landlord ¢: 
door after them ; then, 
sign of caution, approac 
confessed, was somewhat startled at the movement, 
he said, ina low and confidential téim, “ the cir- 
cumstances which you have mentioneMPhis evening, 
have raised my suspicions as to who the robber is; 
and I’m almost ashamed to tell you, that I’ve fixed 
Do you 


m where the supper was 
vy closed and locked the 
iis finger on bis lip, in 







ames, who, it must be 


upon a man who boards in my own house 
think you could know the person, it you saw him 
again?” 

*€T could not,” replied James, 
ciently near to hin: neither do I believe that the 
Captain would be able to, as he scemed to me to be 
muffled up and disguised. I suspect he did not get 
his booty without a considerable struggle, and this 
piece of chain and clasp, torn off the ruffian’s coat, 
most likely in the scutile, may perhaps furnish an 
additional clue to his detection.”’ 

The landlord turned to the light to examine the 

lasp, which was of steel, and such as are at this 
day frequently on the collars of cloaks; but at that 
time they were not much used, and principally by 
the military. ‘ I have an indistinct recollection oi 

seeing this clasp betore on some person’s dress,” ob 

served he, as he returned it into the hands of James 
‘but I would advise you not to mention what proofs 
you can cominand too freely, until a proper time 
comes for disclosing them.—‘‘ The person that | 
suspect is a stranger to me, his name is Summer 

ville. He arrived at my house one evening, about 
three months ago, intending, as he then said, to pur 

sue his joumey on the following morning, and ex 

pressed a wish to be awakened at an early hour. He 
was taken unwell, however, during the night, and 
detained about a week by a slight er 
which seems to have altered his plans entirely ; for 


‘T was not suffi 


ay after day, and week atter week have gone by, , 


| without his exhibiting any further wish to resume 
the saddle. He accounted with me regularly for) 
his board, for sometime after his arrival ; but when 


‘accruing for nearly two months,) he replied that it 

was not in his power to settle my claim at that mo- 
ment; but he should doubtless come into possession 
of funds in a day or two, when it should be paid. 


On his return home this evening, he handed me two |, 


notes, one of fifty dollars, and the other of ten. I 


sent the former by Jack, when he went into town | 


for the |octor, directing him to make payment of it 
to the merchant with whom I deal. The ten dollars 
I have still in my possession 
memorandum, which, you say, will enable you to 
identify your master’s property, it will be easy to 
ascertain whether my suspicion of Mr. Summerville 
is well or ill founded. I shall be sorry if I mjure 
him ; but gratitude to Judge Roebuck, who has been 
a benetactor to me; even common justice requires, 
that I should do all I can to bring the robber of his 


son to punishment. 
To be continued 





THE CASKET. 





Tic Mecroism of ove. 


In the church-yard of the little town of Salins, 
may still be seen the remains of a tomb on which is 
sculptured, in figures as rude as the age in which 
they were carved, a representation of a soldier firm 
ly clasped in the arms of a maiden ; near them stands 
the devil, in a menacing attitude. Though the in 
habitants of the town are all ready to swear to the 
truth of the story, they are not agreed as to the time 
when it happened; so that we can only say, that 
some centuries have rolled away since a young sol 


'dier named Isidore, a native of Salins, was return 


ing, after a long absence, to the bosom of his fainily 
He walked with quick and cheerful steps, carrying 
with ease, in a simali knapsack, the whole of his 
worldly goods. Never since he quitted the pater 
nal roof had he felt so happy, for he hoped, ere 
night, to see his pretty cousin Fanchon, whom he 
loved with all his heart, and whom he intended to 
make his wife. 

He walked on, gaily carolling, till he saw a cross- 
road before him, and uncertain of his way, he called 
to an old woman, who was stooping with her back 
towards him, to direct him. She was silent, and as 
he approached he repeated the call, and she raised 
her head to answer it. The stout heart of the young 
soldier quailed as he east his eyes upon a counte 
nance such as never before met his gaze. He had, 
indeed, reason to tremble ; for he had just disturbed, 
in the middle of an incantation, one of the most 
powerful witches in the country. She regarded him 
with a demoniac smile, and said, in atone which 
froze his blood, “ turn where thou wilt, thy road is 
sure—it leads to death 

For some moments he stood as if rooted to the 
ipet; but soon fear of the sorceress, who remained 
gazing upon him, gave him strength to flee. He ran 
forward, nor stopped tll he had completely lost sight 
of the fearful being, whose dreadful prediction had 
struck him with such horror. Suddenly, a frightful 
storm arose ; the thunder growled, and the light 
ning (flashed round the weary traveller, who, drench- 
ed with rain, and overcome with fatigue, had hard 
ly strength to proceed. How great was his joy when 
he saw, ata distance, a magnificent chateau, the 
gate of which stood open! He exerted all his re 
maining strength to reach it, and precipitately en- 
tered a large hall. There he stopped, expecting 
every moment to see some of the domestics, but n 
one appeared. He remamed some time, watching 
the progress of the stomn: at length it began to 
abate, and he determined to pursue his way ; but as 


If you can find the! 


[jhe approached the door, it closed with a loud noise 
,and all his efforts to open it were vain. 

} Struck with astonishment anc dismay, the young 
| soldier now believed that the prediction of the witch 
H was about to be accomplished, and that he was 
doomed to fall a sacrifice to magic art. Exhausted 
by his vain efforts to open the ponderous door, he 
sank for a moment, in he!pless despondency, on the 
marble pavement; but his trust in Providence soon 
revived. He seid his prayers, and, rising, waited 
with firmness the issne of his extraordinary adven- 
jture. When he became composed enough to look 
round him, he examined the hall! in which he was 

a pair of folding doors at the farther end flattered 
him with the hope of escape that way, but they 
were fastened. The hall was ot i:wmense size, en 

uirely unfurnished ; the wails, pavement and ceiling 
were of black marble ; there were no windows, but 
a small skylight faintly admitted the light of day 
into this abode of gloom, where reigned a silence 
like that of the tomb. Hour after hour passed, this 
mournful silence remained still undisturbed ; and Isi 

dore, overcome with fatigue and watching, at length 
sunk into a deep though perturbed slumber 


| 


His sleep was soon disturbed by a trightful dream 
he heard all at once the sound of a knell, mingled 
with the cries of bats and owls, and a hollow voice 
murmured in his ear, Wo to those who trouble 
the repose of the dead!” He started on his feet— 
but what a sight met his eyes !—The hall was par 
tially illuminated by flashes of sulphurous fire ; on 
the pavement was laid the body of a man newly 
slain, and covered with innumerable wounds, fron 
which a band of uneaith!y forms, whose fearful oc 
cupation proclaimed thei hellish origin, were drain 
ing the yet warm blood 

Isidore uttered a shriek of terror, and was in arr 
instant surrounded by the fiends; already were then 
fangs, from which the remains of their horrid feast 
still dripped, extended to grasp him, when he hastily 
made the sign of the cross, and sank senseless on 
the ground. When he regained his senses the in 
fernal band had vanished, and he saw bending over 
him an old man, magnificently, but strangely dress 
ed: his silken garments flowed loosely round him 
and were embroidered with figures of different ant 
mals, and mystic devices. His countenance was 
majestic, and his venerable white beard descended 
below his girdle; but his features had a wild and 
gloomy expression ; bis eyes, above all, had in the 
glance that which might appal the stoutest heart 
Isidore shrunk from this mysterious being with awe 
mingled with abhorrence, and a cold shudder rat 
through his frame, as the old man bent upon hin 
those piercing eyes. 

** Rash youth !”’ cried he, in a severe tone, “ how 
is it that thou hast dared to enter this place, where 
never mortal foot save mine has trod ?”’ 

**T came not willingly; an evil destiny, and 1 
vain curiosity, brought me hither.’ 

‘© Thou wouldst not the less have expiated thy 
presumption with thy life, but for my aid; I hav: 
saved thee from the vampy:es who guard it, and 
depends upon me whether thou shalt not still be 
come their prey.”’ 

«Oh, save me then, I pray thee! 

* And why should I save thee? W! 
thea willing to give me for thy life ?”’ 

Alas! I have nothing worthy of thy accept 





t price art 


ance.”’ 

** But thou mayst have; and it is only throng 
thee that I can obtain what I most desire.” 

“« How?” 

The blood of a dove would be tory me a treasur 
but I may not kill one; she must be slain for me bs 
one whose life | have saved. Should I liberate thee 

l|a dove will fly to thy bosom; swear that thou wilt 


! instantly sacrifice her for me, and thou shalt be free 








th 
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* | swear it.”’ 

Hardly had Isidore uttered the words, when he 
found himself in the chamber of Fanchon, who, with 
a cry of joy, rushed into his arms. He prest her 
with transport to his breast ; but scarcely had he em- 
braced her, when he saw the magician standing by 
his side.—‘‘ Wretch!”’ cried he, ‘ is it thus thou 
keepest thine oath? Pierce ber heart—she is the 
dove that thou must instantly sacrifice, it thou wilt 
not become a feast for the vampyres.”’ 

** Sacrifice her? Never! never!” 

“Then thou art my prey.”’ And the fiend, as- 
suming his own form, sprang towards his victim: 
but he stopped suddenly, he dared not seize him; 
for the maiden held hum firmly clasped in her arms, 
and the little cross of gold which, night and day, she 
wore upon her bosom, had been blest by the vene- 
rable priest whose gift it was. Thus nought unholy 
dared approach the maiden, and the baffled fiend 
fled with a tremendous yell, as the crowing of the 
cock announced the approach of dawn. 

The cries of the maiden soon brought the neigh- 
bours to her chamber, aid among them was the pas- 
tor, to whom Isidore related lis adventure. —‘* O, my 
son!”’ said the good priest, ** what have you done! 
See you not that you have entered into a contract 
with the powers of darkness? Unable to wreak 
their vengeance on you when you had guarded 
yourself with the blessed sign of our redemption, 
the fiend has had recourse to craft to draw you into 
his power. You have promised a sacrifice to the 
enemy of God and man, but you have done it in ig- 
norance. Abjure, then, solemnly, the cursed con- 
tract, and dread no longer the vengeance of the 
fiend.” 

The young soldier made the required abjuration, 
during which the most dreadful noises were heard : 
it was the last effort of the denion’s vengeance ; foi 
from that time he was neither seen nor heard of. 
Isidore married the maiden, who bad given him such 
a courageous proof of her love ; and the cross, trans- 
mitted irom her to her descendants, was always con- 
sidered by them as the most precious part of thei 
inheritance. In process of time the family became 
wealthy, and a great grandson of Isidore’s erected 
the monument we have described, to commemorate 
the miraculous escape of his ancestor. 





Doctor Maustus. 


Sufficient not riety attaches to the name of Doc- 
tor Faustus to render the legendary history of him, 


included by Mr. Roscoe among the specimens of 
the German novelists, generally imteresting. It is 


familiarized to the reader of the old English drama 
through the fine tragedy by Marlowe, and a wider 
range has been recently given to its celebrity, by the 
master-piece of Goethe, by the translations of Lord 
1.. Gower and Mr. Shelly, and the admirable opera 
of Spohr. ‘The Doctor's name has also an under- 
urrent of popularity, and has descended tradition- 
ully among those who read neither plays nor legends 
According to the legend before us, which is prin 

cidents, Dr 
it the close of the fifteenth century, 
a peasant near Jena. An uncle at Wit- 
temberg, who was in a better condition of life, and 
had no children of his own, undertook the charge 
f his education, and sent him to the university of 
His extr 
that he might some time 


cipally occupied with supernatural in 
Faustus, bor 


was the son of 


that town rdinary talents gave a hope, 
ve an ornament to the 
ly church ;” but he ts said to have taken a disgust 
to the 
onverse with infernal s; 
The manner in wluch! 


at 
the de 


logy, and from this moment his life is spent 
nh irits 

became acquainted with 
vil will be seen in the following passage 

* There was nothing either in heaven or earth 


that could escape the boldness of his profane inqui- 


{ries ; he mounted, as it were, on wings, carrying 

‘his audacious questions and calculations te such a 

‘length, by means of unhallowed processes, suc h as 

jmagical figures, characters, and other forbidden 
means, that he soon determined to invoke the Devil, 
in order to assist Lim in his diabolical sorceries. 

* And so it happened : for, as he was one even 
ing walking in a thick, dark wood, a short way from 
Wittemberg, which he atterwards found was called 
Spessor Voud, it suddenly came into his head that 

‘that would be the right place to begin his magical 

circles. Forthwith he marked out a cross im tour- 
fold figures, containing a large circle, with his wand, 
and within these he drew two small circles, in one 
of which he himself stood. It was in the dusk ot 
the evening, between the ninth and tenth hour, 
when the Prince of Darkness, well aware of the 
whole proceeding, laughed outright for triumph, 
and said, within himself, ‘ Ha! ha! I must cool this 
mood of yours; if you will only approach a little 
nearer the brink, so that we may catch you, both 
body and soul.’ 

** With this view, he artfully sent a messenger, as 
if he were himseif unwilling to appear, and avoided 
iis conjurations, which had the effect of turther 
provoking the Doctor's wishes and curiosity. At 
the same time, as he continued to invoke, the Devil 
raised a great hurl; burly over his head, as it he were 
about to burst his contines and sail into view. The 
trees bowed down their heads to the ground, and 
the wood began to be filled with demons, who drew 
nearer and nearer to the circle, with a hideous din 
and uproar, like the rushing of swift chariots, lighted 
with a thousand fiery trams, that shone like a con- 
flagration all around. Then commenced thc diabo- 
lical rout with all kind of waltzing and dancing; a 
scaramouche encounter of spears and swords was 
heard clattering far and wide ; and this continued so 
long, that the Doctor was on the point of jumping 
out of the circle to decamp; but mustering fresh 
courage, he remamed firm, and with still more um 
pious efforts, he summoned the Devil repeatedly to 
appear. Upon this the latter began to exhibit a va 
riety of strange delusions : first, it seemed as it a vast 
brood of birds’ or dragons’ wings were flapping over 

‘head; and then, as the strongest conjurations con- 
cluded, the strange appearence drew nigh, with pi 
teous lamentations, and again vanished. In a short 
while afterwards there tell a fiery faggot close to 

, him, which again mounted in a shicet of flame, which 
hung like a canopy over the spot where he stood 

* At this sight even Faustus began to tremble, 
though he also exulted in the idea that he was thus 
compelling the Devil himselt to obey him, and he 
earnestly pursued his unhallowed labours, bent upon 
knowing the result.”’ 

At this part of the narrative it is observable, t! 


iat 


the writer’s imagination or credulity begins to fa! 
ter, and he reorders the “ result” of the Doctor's in- 
vocations, net with the usual distinctness of the 
above splendid passage, but inferentially, ou the 


evidence of a conversation, which is said to have 


ra 


passed between the Doctor and other Wittemberg 


students. We shall give the passage for the sake 
of two important conjectures, which eas.ly arise 
on it 

In this fatal design (viz. of conjuring up th 
Devil) he doubtless,’ s ays the legend, “su ceeded 
as he was afterwards known, in a certain society, t 
have boasted that he had brought under his power, 
and could command the services of, the chielest j 
tentate in the wide world. One of the student’s in 


company, upon this, observed, ‘ that there was no 
greater potentate than the Emperor, the Pope, o 
the King, acknowledged upon earth.’ But the Dox 
tor warmly retorted, ‘ Sir, the one under my orders 
is greater than either of these!’ as if he wished to 


allude to the sixth chapter of the Apostle Paul t 


the Ephesians, ‘ The Prince of this world,’ &c. but 
| he would explain himself no further.” 

It appears to us, that the readiness with which 
| this application of Scripture is made, indicates that 
the author was one of the new sect of Reformers, a 
supposition morally demonstrated also by Paul's be 
ing cited as an Apostle, and not as a Saint, which 
would assuredly have been the title given him by 
one of the old school. We would also remark, that 
if the words ascribed to the Doctor are to be regard 
ed as genuine, we should rather imugine that he 
meant them of the art of printing, of which a per- 
son of a similar name is one of the reputed inven 
like a true pro- 


> 
tors; and in this sense the Doctor, 
phet, pronounced an admirable anticipation ; for ot 
the press it may truly be said, * it is greater than 
the Emperor, the Pope, or the King, or than any 
potentate acknowledged upon earth’ In further 
confirmation of our opinion, that this legend is writ 
ten by a Reformer, we find that the Devil appears 
to Faustus in the shape of a monk, a desecration of 
the cow! which could never have entered the ima 
gination of one who was still slumberimg im acqui 
escence of the imputed sanctity of all the orders of 
the church 





——S_— 


THE GLEANER. 





A FAMILY Group.—A loyal banker (we do not 
mean the loyal baronet, who has better taste) drop 
ped in upon a painter, to negociate for a family pic 
ture. it happened atthe memorable epoch of “ life 
and property men,”’ when Loudon was to be thatch 
ed with silver, and paved with gold. “‘ Well, sir, 
your most obedient, Mister Painter,” said the squire 
banker, looking round returned the 
painter, bowing low. ‘The banker was a fine, portly, 
pompous-looking citizen, a good subject to his Ma 
jesty, and no bad subject asm sitter, though it hap 
** Well, Mister Painter, sir 
you have some fine pieces here, sir, Pray, sir—a— 
what may be the value of that!’ pointing to a 

** My price for that is 
‘So!’ ejaculated the 
oking fellow, ‘pon my 
Ab! Mister Painter, 
they are our great woeden wails bull-works. This 
is the land for such seamen—Old England, hey, 
sir—and those that don’t like it, why, let ‘em leave 
it—that’s my t But to the point, sir; my 
business is to negociate, look you, fora large family 


myself, my wife, and my t 


‘ Sir, yours,” 


pened that he sat not 


whole length of an adimural 
two hundred 
banker, ‘‘a fine, 
word—very heroical indeed! 


guineas.” 


noble-l 


ist, Sir 


prece- ys and girls; a 


fine family, as you shall see, sir; the same number 


is his Majesty's, God bless him! Now, what is 
your charge tor such a collection !—group, I think 
you peinters call it.’ “1 cannot exactly answei 
that—within—five hundred pounds, or so,’ replied 
the pamter. “ Wheugh-h-h,” wlustled the bank 
e what, sir, five hundred pounds?’ “ Sucha 
subrect requires stu y, si yreat studying —as 
how.” ‘}! ! ple ' st uly, Muster Pamtei true 
sir, but vou have not id Cocker, sir, hey? 
ha, ! wha! notteil v five hundre ly inds' 
ha, ha, ha! Why, sir, such a work requires 
consideration. IT should lke, first, to be allowed 
to see your family, sir—and then—how to dispose 
i So many persons how t empl y ther and 
and O, my good, sir, Pll save you that trou 
ble; that is already settled, my good, sir—we are 
to be painted on our lawn, with a harpsichord, and 
all singing God save the h —London Litivary 
Gazette 

If a man’s wits be wandering, let him study ma 
thematics, tor in demonstrations, if his wits be called 
away ever so little, he must begin again.¢ 

It is unpossible to make people understand theu 


ignorance, for it requires knowledge to perceive it 
and therefore, he that can perceive it hath it not 
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THE REPOSITORY. 


—— 





FROM “ THE ODD VOLUME,’ LATELY PUBLISHED. 


(Inserted by particular request ) 


The Rivals. 


Op Ludovic Hartz always regarded his saddle 
with the deepest veneration ; and yet there appear- 
ed nothing about it capable of exciting his idolatry. 
It was a Turkish saddle, old, and deeply stained 
with blood: yet, to the brave Ludovic, it recalled 
a tale of other days, when, young, ardent, and en- 
thusiastic, he first drew his sword in defence of his 
country, against its enemies 

He had been opposed in battle to the hostile in-| 


| 


vaders of his native Hungary, and many an unbe-|jyoung hussar, moving in the graceful waltz! 


“one day be hers, and which he looked on with a 
greedy eye. The thousand soft and nameless feel- 


must part, then, Ambhold, ” said the weeping  The- 
resa—‘ we must part—ah! can we survive this 
ings which accompany a generous and tender p.s- | cruel blow?’”’—* No,” said Ambhold, “ no: I can- 
sion, were unknown to Karl. It was a hard task to |/not live without you : let us once more entreat your 
him to attend his gentle mistress ; nor did he ever |/father to have pity on us !’’ and the youthful lovers 
appear disposed to play the part of a lover, except | threw themselves at his feet.—‘‘ Amhold!” said 
when some other seemed inclined to supply his Ludovic, sternly, “ thou a soldier, and ask me to 
place. | tarnish my honour!” Arnhold felt the appeal; he 
It was ata rural fete, given by Ludovic to his) started up, raised the weeping Theresa, cut off with 
neighbours at the termination of an abundant har- his sabre one long bright tress, embraced and kissed 
vest, that Karl first chose openly to assert his right. } her, placed her in the arms of her father, and fled 
He had taken it for granted that he should open the || _ Every passing day carried with it some portion 
dance with Theresa. What, then, was his indigna- | of the fortitude of Theresa, as if she saw the near 





| tion, when, on entering the apartment, he saw The- '| approach of the period which was to consign her to 


resa, her slender waist encircled by the arm of a ‘a fate so dreadful. Three little weeks were all that 
The lay between her and misery. Ludovic endeavoured 


lieving dog had his good sword smitten to the earth. | evident suporiority of his rival, whose well- knit to sooth her, but she would not be comforted. Had 
Various had been the fortune of the war, and too|limbs, firm step, and free and martial air, formed a even her affections been disengaged, Karl would 


often was the glory of the holy cross dimmed by the 
lustre of the triumphantcrescent. Such sad disas- | 
ters were seldom alluded to by the brave hussar, but | 
he loved to dwell on the successful actions in which | 
he had been engaged. 
It was in one of these fierce combats that, oud-/ 
denly cut off from his party, he found himself sur- | 
rounded by four infuriated Turks. ‘ But the recol-| 
lection of you and your angel mother,”’? would Lu-| 
dovie say to his daughter, ‘‘ nerved my arm. I was 
assailed by all my opponents. How three fell, I) 
knew not; but severe and long was the conflict 
with the last of my foes, whose powerful arm was | 
raised against me. Already I saw my wife a mourn- 
ful widow, and my child fatherless—and these} 
dreadful thoughts infused fresh vigour into my arm : 
I smote the infidel dog to death, hurled him from! 
his steed, and rifled him as heday. At this moment, 
several of the enemy appeared in sight, but I was) 
too much exhausted to renew the perilous conflict. 
My gallant horse lay Wounded, and in the agonies 
of death; I threw myself en the Turkish courser, 
and forced him on at his utmost speed, until I re- 
gained my squadron. The saddle was steeped in’ 
the blood of my foe, and mine mingled with it.—! 
When a cessation of hostilities permitted the troops 
to rest fora space from the horrors of war, I hasten- 
ed with the treasure which, during the campaign, | 
Thad acquired, to my house, purchased these fer- 





tile fields around my dwelling, and forgot, for a} 
jand agony. 


” 


season, the miseries of war. 

The good Ludovic would here pause. He still 
retained a lively recollection of his lost wife, and 
he could not bear to narrate the circumstances of 
her illness and death. After that sad event, his 
home became hateful to him, and he resolved again 
to engage in the arduous duties of a soldier. The 
little Theresa was kindly adopted into the family 
of his only brother, and there, after a lapse of some 
years, our good hussar found her, blooming in 
youthful beauty. 

Ludovic arrived only in time to close the eyes of 
his brother, who, on his death-bed, entreated him 
to bestow Theresa on his only son, when they should 
have attained a properage. Grateful for the almost 
parental care which had been bestowed on his 
child, and moved by the situation of his brother, 
whose whole heart seemed to be bent on this union, 
Ludovic promised, that when his daughter should 
have attained the age of eighteen, she should be- 
come the wife of Karl, provided that Karl himseit 
should desire the connexion at the appointed time ; 
and, satisfied with this promise, the old man died 


in peace. 

This engagement was concealed from Theresa, 
but it was known to Karl, who exulted in the 
thought that this rich prize would one day be his. 
With low habits and a coarse turn of mind, the de- 
licate graces of Theresa had no charms for him ; he 
loved her not, but he loved the wealth which would 


| thundered forth Karl. 


| quired, “ Father, does this man speak truth ?7’— 


i. ¥ : 
father. ‘Father, is there no hope?” 


‘concluding words, ‘“ that he must hold it sacred,” 


striking contrast to his own clownish figure, and) have been distasteful to her; but with affections 
awkward gait, only increased his ire—and, in vio- placed on another, the idea of a union with him ap- 


lent wrath, he advanced to Theresa, insisting on peared insupportable. 


his right to open the dance with her. Theresa | My dear child !” would Ludovic say, interrupt- 
|pleaded her engagement ; he persisted ; she refused | ing a passionate burst of grief, “ by what magic has 
his request, and laughed at his anger. He became Arnhold gained possession of your heart ?’’—* He 
violent and rude. The hussar interfered, and the, is an hussar,’”’ replied Theresa. There was some- 
quarrel rose to so high a pitch as to draw Ludovic! thing in this reply which moved Ludovic : he re- 
to the spot. | collected that he himself had imbued the mind of 

Karl, in a voice almost choked with passion, laid || his daughter with sentiments of respect and esteem 
his grievances before him. Theresa, in a tone of, for the character of a good soldier; and conscience 


| indignation, complained to her father of his inso-| reminded him, that he had too often exalted the 


lence, and appealed to him whether she were not profession of arms above the peaceful and unobtru- 
| at liberty to select any partner for the dance she sive occupations of the husbandman. Was it won- 
“ You Rave no such liberty !”’) derful, then, that Theresa should have imbibed 
‘You are my betrothed something of this spirit? or that she should have 
wife, and, as such, you ie to me alone.” | yielded her heart to one, who possessed courage to 
Theresa cast on him a smile of scorn and contempt, defend her, and tenderness to sooth her, under the 
but it faded as she looked to her father, anda deadly | afflictions of life? Armbhold dwelt near them; he 
paleness overspread her countenance as she in- had been the playmate of Theresa, and with glow- 
ing cheeks, and sparkling eyes, they had often lis- 
*“He does, my child,” was the reply; and she tened together to the warlike exploits which the 
dropped inseusible at his feet. good Ludovic delighted to relate to them; and to 
The young hussar now knelt down beside her, these conversations might be attributed the pas 
passionately kissed her fair forehead, and, raising) sionate desire of Armhold to adopt the profession of 
her in his arms, bore her to an adjoining apartment, arms Accustomed to see them play together as 
followed by the father and Karl. Theresa slowly) children, and liking the society of the generous and 
revived. At first she saw no one, and, breathing) spirited boy, Ludovic forgot the danger, when their 
a deep sigh, murmured, ‘‘Itis all a hornd dream!” childhood passed away, of their affection assuming 
An anguished groan startled her into perception a totally different character. It was so, and Ludovic 
She looked up and saw her father now saw, with deep grief, that his daughter was 
standing before her, with folded arms, anda coun- unalterably attached to the youthful soldier 
tenance clouded with grief. Karl also stood near,, If Theresa was unhappy, her father was scarcely 
with an exulting smile ; and the hussar knelt beside less so: he blamed his own imprudence; and on 
her, but his face was buried in his hands. She contrasting the characters of the two youtlis, a vio- 
then found it was no dream. She looked to her lent conflict between his feelings and his duty arose 
“None,” in his breast ; the stern honour of a soldier triumph 
replied he, “my honour is pledged.’’ She then ed, and he deemed himself bound to complete the 
turned to the hussar, and placed, for amoment, her sacrifice. Unable, however, to endure the sight of 
cold hand in his ; then, rising suddenly, threw her- her grief, he carried her to the abode of a youthful 
self at the feet of Karl. ‘O, Karl, have mercy! female friend, who formerly resided near them, but 
I love another—you do not love me—have pity on on her marriage had removed to a village about six 
us!” © By all the powers of heaven and hell, you ty miles distant. There he left Theresa, after re 
shall be mine, Theresa!” ‘ T appeal to my father.”” ceiving her solemn promise that she would return 
* Will your father violate his promise to the dead?” with him the day before that on which she should 
‘I will nov,” said Ludovic, with solemnity. complete her eighteenth year.—‘ Father,” said she 
‘ Then, Theresa, exclaimed Karl, with fiendlike with streaming eyes, “ I have never deceived you 
exultation, ‘no power on earth shall save you If] live, I will return: but do not grieve too deep 
from being mine !’’—and, thus saying, he left the ly, should my heart break in this fearful struggle.” 
house The old hussar dashed away a tear which strayed 
Theresa rose from her knees, and threw herself down his scarred and sun-burnt cheek, embraced 
into the arms of her lover. The presence of her his child and departed. 
father was no restraint on her pure tenderness. Her) Time wore gradually away, and at last the day 
tears fell fast on his manly countenance, but bis arrived which was to seal Theresa's fate. It found 
agony was too great for that relief. Ludovic was her in a state of torpid despair. Exhausted by he: 
deeply moved. He approached them, endeavoured , previous struggles, all feeling seemed dead; but he: 
to calm their affliction, and related the circumstances mind was awakened to new sullering. <A friend 
under which this promise had been given; but his arrived to conduct her to her father. The good Lu 
dovic lay, apparently, on the bed of death ; and with 
‘We. breathless impatience Theresa pursued her journey 


| thought proper. 


threw them into a new paroxysm of griet 
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‘On her arrival, her father’s sick-room was not so- | “ Forgive me, my child,” exclaimed Ludovic, time : so have we all, and are likely to do; which, 
jitary. The detested Karl was there, and there too |“ the pain I have been obliged to give your gene- although it may fatigue us to think of, the question 
was the youthful hussar.—‘* My child,” said Ludo- | rous heart. My effort to make that wretch resign is, whether it will fatigue us to de. Would you now 
vic, ‘‘ my days are numbered : my fate must soon || his claim to your hand has been successful. Grudge | do me the favour to give about half a dozen strokes, 
be decided, and, alas! yours also! To my dying’ not that part of our store has been appropriated to the to illustrate my argument! 
brother I solemnly promised, that on this day I would holy church ; not to purchase forgiveness of the sins The pendulum complied, and ticked six times at 
offer you to his son for his bride. Without fulfilling I mentioned, and of which, thank Heaven I am its usual pace.—* Now,’’ resumed the dial, ‘ may 
iny engagement, I could not die in peace: even the | guiltless, but to be the blessed means of saving you I be allowed to inquire, if that exertion was at all 
grave would afford no rest. Can you sacrifice your- | from a miserable fate. Kneel down, my children ; fatiguing or disagreeable to you 1” 
self for my future repose ?’—‘* I can—I will,” cried | aye, support her, Ambold; lay her innocent head, “ Not in the least,”’ replied the pendulum ; “ it is 
the unfortunate Theresa, sinking on her knees, “‘ so) on your bosom, and receive the fervent benediction | not of six strokes that I complain, nor of sixty, but 
help me Heaven !’—“ Heaven will bless a dutiful of an old hussar.”” of millions” 
child!” said Ludovic, with fervour.—‘ Karl, draw | | Very good,”’ replied the dial ; ‘ but recollect, 
near.”” Karl obeyed—Theresa shuddered. \ The Discontented Pendulum. that though you may ¢hink of a million strokes in an 
* Karl,” said Ludovic, ‘ you say you love my} AN APOLOGUE. jinstant, you are required to exrecufe but one; and 
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ild: cherish bh ‘onj you, as you hope for : . | that, however often you may hereafter have to 
cad: chasich Gor, I compass you, a8 you Sag | An old clock, that had stood for fifty years in a) 


future happiness. In her you will possess a treasure ; | ee Z ; : nee 
but I maketh you, she will bring you but one por- peri emg regen giving oe — a hation 
tion of my possessions.” Karl started and retreated | oS See ee, Son Ceres © eee Se 
a few steps.—‘* That, however,” continued Ludo- | the family =“ aeremy, suddenly stopped. | 
vic, “ which I look upon as my greatest earthly | Upon this, the dial-plate (if we may credit the 
treasure, I give you with my daughter. You, Karl, fable) changed countenance with alarm ; the hands 
believe me to have some virtues. Alas! alas! you | made a vain effort to continue their course; the} 
know not the secret sins which have sullied my life ; | wheels remained motionless with surprise ; the| 
the rapine, the murder—but enough of this! I have weights hung speechless; each member felt dis-| 


‘swing, a moment will always be given you to 
swing in.” 
“ That consideration staggers me, ] confess,”’ said 


} the pendulum.—** Then I hope,’’ resumed the dial- 


|plate, ‘* we shall all immediately return to our du 
\ty; for the maids will lie in bed tll noon, if we 
stand idling thus.”’ 

Upon this the weights, who had never been ac 
cused of light conduct, used all their influence in 





confessed to my spiritual father, and have obtained posed to lay the blame on the others At length the || urging him to proceed ; when, as with one consent, 
absolution for the dark catalogue—but on condition, | dial instituted a formal inquiry as to the cause of | the wheels began to turn, the hand began to move 
that I leave ail my wealth to the church, as an atone- the stagnation, when hands, wheels, weights, with |the pendulum began to swing, and, to its credit 
ment for my transgressions I could not forget I was sone voice protested their innocence. But now a | tic ked as loud as ever; while a red beam ef the ri 
a father: I pleaded the destitute state of my child ; | faint tick was heard below from the pendulum, who | .ing sun, that streamed through a hole in the kitchen 
I implored, I entreated ; at length I wrung from the) oe —_ h || shutter, shining full upon the dial-plate, it bright- 
pious father his consent that I should retain my || 7 = — ~~ om , — cause of the —, ened up as if nothing had been the matter 

greatest treasure for my Theresa, I chose my sad- as egy ; and I am willing, for the general} When the farmer came down to breakfast that 
dle. Keep it, dear child, in remembrance of an af- satisfaction, to assign my reasons. The truth is, that} morning, upon looking at the clock, he declared 


, 





fectionate father. And you, Karl, are you satisfied | 1 am tired of ticking.” Upon hearing this, the old) that his watch had gained half an hour in the night 


to relinquish worldly goods for the welfare of my 
soul?’ Are you content to take my daughter with| 
this portion?” 

** Fool!’ exclaimed Karl, “ doting idiot! how 
dare you purchase exemption from punishment at 
my expense? Your wealth is mine; your posses- 
sions must be the portion of my bride. I will re- 
claim them from those rapacious monks, and tear 
them from the altar!” 

** You cannot, you dare not,” replied Ludovic, 
raising his voice in anger—‘‘ my agreement with 
your father had reference to my daughter only—my 
wealth formed no part of it.” 

** Driveller! dotard!” vociferated Karl, “ think 
you that I will accept a portionless bride? You 
must seek some other fool for your purpose : I re- 
nounce her.” 

‘ Give her to me, father!”’ cried Amhold; “I 
swear to cherish and protect her while I live. Give 
her to me, and when she shail be the loved wife of 
my bosom, I will live for her—aye, and die for her!” 

Karl laughed in mockery.—‘ You value life but 
little,’ said he, “ to talk of sacrificing it for a wo- 
man. I never knew one worth the trouble of win- 
ning, and least of all Theresa.” 

The young hussar laid his hand on his sabre. 
lheresa threw herself between them. At the same 
moment Ludovie sprang from his couch, tore the 

vering from his head, snatched his saddle from 
the wall where it hung, seized his sabre, with one 
stroke laid it open, and a stream of gold bezants, 
oriental pearls, and sparkling jewels, fell on the 
floor.—‘‘ Wretch! worm! vile clod of earth! art 
thou not justly punished? Hence, reptile! be gone 
before I forget that thou art of my blood !”’ Ludovic 
raised his sabre, and the dastardly Karl fled, with- 

ut daring to give utterance to the imprecation 
which hung on his colourless lips. 

Trampling under foot the costly jewels which lay 
strewed around, Theresa rushed forward and em- 
braced her father, exclaiming, “ is not this a dream? 
Are you indeed restored to me? Can this bliss 
be real?” 


’ 


> 


clock became so enraged, that it was on the very 
point of striking. 


** Lazy wire!’ exclaimed the dial-plate, holding 


up its hands.—“‘ Very good,”’ replied the pendulum ; 
‘* it is vastly easy for you, mistress dial, who have 


always, as every body knows, set yourself up above | 
ime ; it is vastly easy for you, I say, to accuse other| 


people of laziness! You, who have had nothing to 


do all the days of your life but to stare people in thet 


face, and to amuse yourself with watching all that 


goes on in the kitchen! Think, I beseech you, how. 


you would like to be shut up for life in this dark 
closet, and to wag backwards and forwards, year 
after year, as I do.”"—** As to that,” said the dial, 
*‘ is there not a window in your house, on purpose 
for you to look through?” 

** For all that,” resumed the pendulum, “ it is 
dark here : and, although there is a window, I dare 
not stop, even for an instant, to look out at it. Be- 
sides, I am really tired of my way of life ; and, if you 
wish, I’li tell you how I took this disgust at my em- 
ployment. I happened this morning to be calcu- 
lating how many times I should have to tick in the 
course only of the next twenty-four hours; perhaps 
some of you above there can give me the exact 
sum.” 

The minute hand, being quick at figures, present 
ly replied, ‘‘ eighty-six thousand four hundred 
times.” ¢ 

“ Exactly so,” replied the pendulum; “‘ well, I 
appeal to you all, if the very thought of this was not 
enough to fatigue one ; and when I began to multi 
ply the strokes of one day by those of months and 
years, really it is no wonder if ] felt discouraged at 
the prospect; so, after a great deal of reasoning and 
hesitation, thinks I to myself, I'll stop.” 
| The dial could scarcely keep its countenance du- 
ring this harangue ; but, resuming its gravity, thus 
replied : 

** Dear Mr. Pendulum, I am really astonished that 
‘such a useful and industrious person as yourself 


, 


we 


should have been overcome by this sudden notion. 


It is true youhave done a great deal of work in your 





PROVERBs. 





From Brardy’s Varieties of Literature 

‘A paB AT ANY THING.”’—A dab is considered 
to be a mere corruption of the word adept, which 
signifies a person far advanced, or perfect, in any 
thing, and is no other than the word adeptus. In 
the same way as a cute man is an abbreviation of 
acute, or the Latin acufus, and signifies a person 
that is sharp, clever, neat; or, to use a more mo 
dern term, au fait, at the subject you happen to be 
speaking of 

“By Hook oR BY cRook.’’—The proverb of 
getting any thing hy Hooke or by Crooke, is said to 
have arisen in the time of Charles I, when there 
were two learned judges named Hooke and Crooke ; 
and a difficult cause was to be gotten either by 


Hooke or by Crooke. Spencer, however, mentions 
these words twice in his Faery Queene 
“ The which her sire had scrapt by hooke and crooke 
In hopes her to attain by hooke or crooke.” 


Here is proof that this proverb is much older than 


that time, and that the phrase was not then used as 


a proverb, but applied as a pun. It occurs also in 
Skelton 
“THE KING NEVER pirs.”’—Upon the death oj 


demise of the king, his heir is that moment invested 
with the kingly office and royal power, and com 
mences his reign the same day his ancestor dies 
hence it is held as a maxim—that the king never 
dies 

“Art AND PART.”’—A term used in the north of 
England and in Scotland. When any one is charged 
with a crime, they say he is art and part in commit 
ting the same ; thatis, he was both a contriver and 


) acted his part in it. 


“ Deap as Cuersea.’’—Chelsea, a village nea: 
London, famous for the military hospital. To ge/ 
Chelsea ; to obtain the benefit of that hospital.- 
“ Dead as Chelsea!” an exclamation uttered by « 
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grenadier at Fontenoy, on having his leg carried the deceased answered—‘ The tailor is gone to the } France. Most of the Frenchmen treated the idea 


away by a cannon-ball. 


“ As DEAD AS A HERRING.” —The herring is a) 


delicate fish, which is killed by a very small degree 
of violence. Whenever it is taken out of the water, 
even though it seems to have received no hurt, it 
gives a squeak, and immediately expires ; and 
though it be thrown instantly back into the water, 
it never recovers. Hence arises the proverb, ‘as 
dead as a herring.” 

“ SLEEps Like a ToP.’’—This we may say in 
familiar language of a person completely under the 


influence of Morpheus; and we generally imagine i 


the simile taken from the momentary pause of a/ 
peg-top, or humming-top, when its rotatory motion 
is at the height. But no such thing ; the word top. 
is Italian. Topo, in that language, signifies a 
mouse ; it is the generic name, and applied indis-| 
criminately to the common mouse, field mouse, and 
dormouse, from which the Italian proverb “ ei dorme | 
come un topo”’ is derived: Angtice, “he sleeps like’ 
a top.” 


“Wise men or Gotuam.”’—Gotham is a village | 


in Nottinghamshire. Its magistrates are said to 
have attempted to hedge in a cuckoo; and a bush, 
called the cuckoo’s bush, is still shown in support 
of the tradition. A thousand other ridiculous stories 
are told of the men of Gotham. 

“TRUE BLUE WILL NEVER stain.’’—Coventry 
had formerly the reputation for dyeing blues ; inso- 
much that ¢rue blue came to be a proverb, to signify 
one who was always the same, and like himself. 

“To THROW THE Gant Ler.’’—A proverbial 
phrase, signifying to challenge, or defy. The ex- 


‘pot as well as the rest.’ ” with ridicule ; upon which I said, let us refer to 

“Tue vicar OF BRAY WILL BE VICAR OF Bray | Monsieur Las Casas, who has lived several years in 
sTiLL.”—Bray is a village well known in Berk-| England. ‘You are right,” said he ; “ there can 
shire, the vivacious vicar whereof, living under | be no doubt, that agriculture has arrived at much 
King Henry VIII , King Edward VI., Queen Mary, | 8reater perfection in England than in France ; but 
and Queen Elizabeth, was first a papist, then a pro-| What I admire most in England, are the country- 
‘testant, then a papist, and then a protestant again. |Seats of your noblemen and gentlemen ; there you 
This vicar being taxed by one for being a turncoat, |/S¥rpass France very much.” General Bertrand 
“Not so,” said he; “for I always kept my prin- |then took up the conversation, and said, that he 
‘ciple, which is this—to live and die the vicar of) WS assured, that thirty thousand pounds sterling 
| Bray.” | was annually expended on the park and grounds ot 
Blenheim. Bonaparte immediately reduced that 
sum into livres, and observed, ‘“ The thing is im 
| possible: the English people are not fools ; they 


know the value of money, and no individual eithe: 


| 
| After the coronation of Napoleon, Bernadotte’s | could or would expend such a sum for such a pur- 
|Populacity became displeasing to him ; and he found | pose.” He then spoke of the expense of keeping 
it convenient that a person so generally thought well up Malmaison, one of the country palaces in France, 
of should be farther off. Ouvrard, in his memoirs, | stating the sum it cost annually, which did not ex- 
jsays—* Seeking every occasion to send him out of | eed five thousand pounds. Bertrand still persisted 
France, he one day announced to him his intention ‘jn pis statement, and made a reference to me. I, 
to appoint him governor of New-Orleans. The) poweyer, could give no information further than 
presence of mind of the general saved him from .aving, that from what I had heard of the Duke of 
vuttering a refusal, which might have brought upon! Marlborough’s finances, he could not possibly lay 
him some fresh disgrace. ‘ Sire,’ said he, ‘a mar- 44 any such sum on Blenheim. Monsieur Bertrand 
shal governor of a province beyond sea ought to wouid not give up the point, but repeated his asser- 
have a military force sufficient to make his sovereign yi... On which Bonaparte said, with quickness 
authority respected, and a treasure to meet the wants | .. Bah! c’est impossible.” ‘“Oh'” said Bertrand, 
of a considerable exhibition ; your majesty, in this | much offended, “ if you are to reply in that manner, 
case, cannot give me less than twelve millions | there is an end of all argument ;” and for some time 
ome Stamens en ogg would not converse with him. Bonaparte, so far 
: *|' from taking umbrage, did all he could to sooth him 
thousand shall embark with you, and six thousand | ang restore him to good humour, which was not 
‘shall follow. As for the twelve millions (francs) ‘very difficult to effect.” Another anecdote evinces 





ANECDOTES OF BONAPARTE. 








pression derives its origin from the days of chivalry, of money, a frigate shall meet you with them in the more feeling than Bonaparte has had credit for.— 


when he that challenged an opponent ir the lists 
threw down his glove, and he that accepted the 
challenge took it up. The word gantelet is French, 
and comes from gand or gant, ‘a glove.” The 
gantlet was in use before the thirteenth century 
“To RUN THE GANTLOPE.”’—A proverbial phrase 
commonly expressed, to run the gantlef, and signi- 
fying, primarily, a certain military punishment, and, 
figuratively, the passing through difficulties. Ac- 
cording to the erroneous pronunciation, the hearer 
who compares this phrase with that which is the 
subject of the preceding article, is much at a loss to 
understand the word ganflet. The real words are 
these: ‘to run the Ghent-race.”’ Ghent, Ghant, 
or Gant, is a well-known town in Flanders ; and 
loop, in the Belgic, signities a race. The gantlope, 
or Ghent-race, so called because invented at that 
place, is this: In the land-service, when a soldier 
is to be punished in this manner, the regiment is 
drawn out in two ranks, facing,each other; and 
each soldier having a switch in his hand, lashes the 
criminal as he rans along, naked from the waist 
upwards. In the navy, the whole ship’s crew is 
disposed in two rows, standing face to face, on both 
sides of the deck, so as to (orma line, whereby the 


delinquent may go forward on one side, and return 


aft on the other; and each seaman being furnished*a solemn tone, but far from a benevolent one— 


with a small twisted cord, strikes him as he passes. 

“He ts GonE To pot.”’—The following article is 
extracted from the instructions of Kikions, king of 
Mazanderau, tothe prince, his son, tra*slated from 
the Persian bythe celebrated M. Galland: “A 
tailo: of Samarcand, living near the gate that led to 
the burying-place, had by his shop-board an earthen 
pot hanging on a nail, into which he threw a little 
stone when any corpse was carried by; and, at the 
end of every moon, he counted the contents of his 
pot, in order to ascertain the number of the de- 
ceased. At length the tailor died himself; and, 
some time after, one that was unacquainted with 
hisdeath, observing his shop to be deserted, inquired 
what was become of him: one of the neighbours of 


latitude of ” “And if I should fail to find the | One morning he began to talk of his wife and child, 
frigate in that latitude, sire,’ rejoined Bernadotte, | ang desired Marchand to bring two or three minia 


6 ayy “Oo , 7 pa. . ? fs 5 - 
‘what course would your majesty have me steer?’ ture pictures to show me: he spoke of them with 


The parties perfectly understood one another—and | much feeling and affection. ‘I feel,’’ said he, 
Marshal Victor was named to the command.” |< the conduct of the allied sovereigns to be more 
| “At Madame Tallien’s house,” says Ouvrard, cruel and unjustifiable towards me in that respect 
* Bonaparte was, perhaps, of all the persons who phan jn any other. Why should they deprive me 
Visited it, the least noticed, or the least favoured of the comforts of domestic society, and take from 
of fortune. I was far from then imagining that he |, what must be the dearest objects of affection te 
‘would one day holdin his hand the destinies of the ‘every man—my child, and the mother of that 
world. Politics were the main subjects of conver- ‘child?” On his expressing himself as above, I 
sation in our circle, but not the exclusive subject. | jooked him steadily in the face, to observe whether 
Often, in the midst of the most animated discussions, | },e sowed any emotion : the tears were standing in 
little parties were formed in the saloon, who forgot, },), eyes, and the whole of his countenance appeared 
in frivolous conversations, the grave matters which | eyivently under the influence of a strong feeling o1 
more commonly occupied us. In these lighter dis- || grief, 

courses, Bonaparte seldom joined: but when he Ea —— 
did so, it was with a sort of intoxicated impulse— | — 

he was then peculiarly gay, and full of vivacious 
sallies. One evening he affected to tell the fortunes 
of the company—took the hand of Madame Tallien 
first, and uttered a thousand whimsicalities. Every 
body subinitted their hands in turn to his examina- 
tion; but when Hoche came, a change seemed to 
be produced suddenly in his humour. He examined 
attentively the lines of the hand, and then said in 


BIRTH, PARENTAGE, AND EDUCATION OF A BOO! 
It may, perhaps, not be known to the generality ot 
readers, that the following twenty-two occupations 
are engaged to produce a single book : The autho: 
the designer, the rag-merchant, the paper-maker 
the stationer, the type-founder, the press-maker, 
the ink-maker, the roller-maker, the chase-make1 
the reader, the compositor, the pressman, the ga 
therer, the folder, the stitcher, the leather-seller, 
the binder, the coppersmith, the engraver, the 


‘General, you will die in your bed.’ The counte- 
' ; copperplate printer, and the bookseller! 


nance of Hoche was flushed with anger for a mo- 
ment—but a sally trom Madame Tallien dissipated 
the cloud, and restored good humour.” 

I shall here relate a circumstance (says Captain 
Maitland, in his Narrative) that occurred during 
the passage to England. which will show in astrong 
point of view the freedom that subsisted between 
him and those of his attendants in whom he had 
confidence. A conversation took place respecting | 
the relative state of cultivation in France and in! The common-place mode of letter-writing, in 
England. My opinion being asked, I said, that | many instances, is very ridiculous; how often do 
though the climate of France was much superior to) persons commence with “I am perfectly sensible, 
‘that of England, I believed that agriculture had ar- | who, before they conclude, prove themselves to be 
‘rived at agreater state of perfection with us than in, consummate blockheads ! 


Numa Pompilius thought the company of good 
men so great a pleasure, that he esteemed it pre 
ferable to adiadem ; and when the Roman ambas 
sadors solicited him to accept of the government, he 
frankly declared, among other reasons for declining 
it, the conversation of men who assembled togethe: 
to worship God, and to maintain an amiable charity 
was his business and delight 
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inwick Castle, with other Poems.—We took up the vo | 
jume under tbe above title, on its first appearance from the | 
press, with an eagerness that critics and editors seldum dis- \ 
play; but which is fully accounted for by saying, we had || 
previously read such effusions of its gifted author, as, », though | 
“few and far between,” have occasionally enbauced the 
value of our pubiic prints. Wherever poetry is prized, not 
only throughout the wide extent of our own country, bat in 
England also, and in places where his name is unknown, the || 
productions of Halieck have beew read and admired ; and | 
yet, we must confess, we closed the work with feelings some. | 
what akin to disappomtment Let it not be supposed, how |} 
ever, for a single moment, that our disappointment arose 
from any deficiency of merit in what the poet has done—it 
resulted entirely trom his having done so little. Why is it, 
that, while mere rhymsters, and teeble aspirants after the 
Parnassian wreath, are pouring forth their lays betore the 
world, with av overwhelming trequeacy and profusion, the 
real favourites of the muse, those who hold high communion | 
at her altar, should so seidom appear to delight and instruct? 
That “ the hasty line, scarce written ere in print,” bas often 
been the cause, in after yeas, of a blush upon its author's 
cheek, we are by no means disposed to deny ; but while we 
condemn that overweening fondness for publishing, which 
young authors too often betray, yet, on the other hand, we 
cannot but think that something should be curtailed trom 
Pope's ten years of probation, and that it has more than once | 
happened, the poet himself, when the ardour of composition 
was past, has, by too elaborate a revision, polished away i 
some of the most beautiful results of his inspiration. ‘ The! 
bird that can sing, and will not sing,’ says the school -boy | 
adage, “should be made to sing ;’’ and were we the autocrat 
of mind, we know not one over which we should feel more 
inclined to exercise a little despotism, than the powerful, yet 
diflident one of Haileck. The volume betore 
a collection of tugitive poems, several of which have already | 
been widely circulated, by means of the daily press. Its ty 
pographical execution is very neat. * Alnwick Castle,” from | 
which the book receives its name, occupies the first place on 
its pages. In relation to “ Marco Bozzaris,” we have not 
one word to say: every reader of the Mirror doubtless has 
perused and reperused that traly noble iyme, with glowing 
admiration ; i there be any who have not, we could almost 
find in our heart to envy them, tor their pleasure is ail to 
ome—but we advise them to defer it no louger. [tis not our 
ntention to make extracts trom these delightial 
the book itself is, or ought to be, im the hands of all who pro- 
fess to love the muses , and he who can pass over its contents 

ithout feeling his bosom kindle, and his cheek glow, may 


Tes NEw- YORK MIRROR. 








us consists of; 


1 g—= 
poem 


‘Dp spali—tis name ts written on 
* The roll of common men. 

«? Tis joy,” as our author himself tells us, ‘to speak the 

est we may of human kind ;”’ and when a work, such as the 
one betore us, has now and then claimed our attention, we 
perhaps may have exhibited so mech pleasure in dwelling on 
, as to forfeit our right to the name of critic 
are not emulous of their reputation, who 





ts excelen 


; We 


ies 
= * 
be it fu 
* Distort the truth, accumulate the lie, ‘ 
' And pile the pyramid of calumny ;” 


it would be willing, rather, to have our opinions on literary 
matters, tor ever unheeded, and our remarks uoread, than 
write one single line of censure, where there exists no blemish 
There are different kinds of reviewers, as there are different 
kinds of travellers. One will roam through the region of 
iterature, desirous only of pointing ont the insufficicr 
ts institutions, the sterility of its soil, and the poverty of its 
productions; another descants with unmeaning enlogium on | 
the excellence of its laws, the sublimity of its scenery, and 
the freshness and beauty of its flowers: there ie a third kind, 
and to that we profess to belong, who, with the mi:gled spirit 
f the other two, after examining whatever may have bee n 
worthy of observation on the route, and balancing beauties 

zainst blemishes, excellencies against defects, make up an 
uparual estimate, for the guidance of such as may trust to 
their report. We have endeavoured to do this, in relation 
to * Alnwick Castle ;"* and our verdict is—praisc. 

But one word more. We have spoken of the writer of 
these poems by name, although the book is published anony- 
mously ; but it is aname identified with the literature of our 
country, and one of which she may justly be proud: “ His 
words are sparks of immortality,’’ and mankind should know 
whence they emanate ; but not to us belongs the merit—or 
blame, peradventure—of giving it publicity; no: long before 
this new evidence of his genius had birth, that 


cv ot 


name 
was driven, 

* Like flower-seeds by the far winds sown, 

* Where’er beneath the sky of heaven 

“ The birds of fame have flown.’ 
We thank the author for what he has done ; but how much 
better were it, would he come often, and stay long! Inthe 
anguage which royalty addressed to Johnson, we might tell 











' But to conclude : we are adding only a whisper 


' offered for the detection of the boy who threw the stone 


him, that he had written enough, had he not written so well. 
Bat as the duration of the poet’s fame depends on the quality, 
| rather than the number of his works, perhaps he is acting 
wisely. Should he chance to launch another bark upon the 
‘tide of time, to bear him down to after ages, We Can assure 
him it will be 


welcome as the cry 
* That told the ludian isles were nizh 
© To the world-seeking Genoese.” 





to the loud 
and general voice, which declares him to be 


“One ot the 
“ That were not born to die 





Fame’s; 
few, the immortal names, 

The Police —What's the matter, gentlemen? Why ali 
this noise about the police officers?) What have they done! 
Faith, it is more easy to ask than to answer these questions 
There appears to be * trouble in the wigwam,” but itis rather 
difficult to understand what itis all about. Mr Snowden in 
sinuates that the magistrates ought to be turned ont of office, 
and Mr Noah insists that they are worthy of their places, aud 
should be retained. We had written thus much, when we 
understood that the grand jury had indicted Charles N. Bald. 
win fora libel against the magietrates in question. We im 
mediately turned to the columns of the Scrutinizer, and 
found an arucle which we suppose forms the ground work of 
the indictment, detailing sundry abu-es said to have taken 
place in the police-office. Poor Baldwin—(“* we know him 


| well, Horatio!")—He is the most independent of editors, 


and has “* done the state much service."” We are told that it 


appears on record, a» proved before the committee of the 


legislature that investigated the lottery case at Albany, in 
February, 1519, that Mr. B. refused a bribe of several thou 
sand dollars, offered by those interested. Hf this be true, it 
ought to redound to his eternal honour. We are sorry to 


| learn, however, that just as he is about recovering from the 


losses then sustained by the fearless and praiseworthy course 
he pursued, when contending against wealth, power, and 
political opponents, in ferreting out an unprincipled gang of 
lottery swindlers, he should be again indicted, and put to the 
expense of a public trial’ Should Mr. B. 
charges against the police, he will have an additional claim 
to the confidence of his countrymen; and even if he 
do so, we think judge and jury, and the public also, will ac 
quit him of any improper motives, or bad intentions. His 
friends (and he has many) wil!, no doubt, sustain him in hi 
perilous sitvation, by furnishing any additional 
they may possess—and reward him for his ** noble 
by agencrous patronage to his new journa 


The Arcade.— This sple ndid establishment is now o peued 


substantiate his 
fatls to 
s 


testimony 


daring’ 


with much dispiay and elegance. The Advocate says, it will 
be, beyond question, a very elegant resort for our fashion 


The heat of summer will be excluded, as well as the 
As the spring sets in, it will become a great 
The fine airy pro 


ables. 
cold of winter, 
assemblage-piace for the fair of our city. 
menades above and below, the brilliant lights at night, and 
the glaring beams of a summer sun, which are softened with- 
in to the tints of morning, will altogether present many io 
ducements for the ennuyee who strolis from store to store to 
exchange time for bustle, and bank bills for lace or satin.— 
During the next summer, there is not a doubt but a morning 
walk will be considered incomplete, without a sweep through 
the Arcade. Every shopping expedition will include that 
establishmont within its plan of peregrinations. The current 
of fashion, like the Florida stream, will make a circle from 
Broadway to Maiden-lane, roll through the Arcade in the 


tide of high fashion, and return to Broadway laden with the 


riches of the new concern, like the gallant barks from India, 
bounding under the light burden of the Chinese plant. We 
wish the Arcade and the arcaders every prosperity. 


Accident. —On Monday morning, near the top of Broadway, 
a geatioman and lady were riding in a gig, with a spirited 
horse, when a mischievous boy threw a stove the animal 
He started off with great speed for several bundred yards, 
till, coming in contact with a cart near Bond-street, the 
was overturned, aad dashed to pieces. The lady received: 


at 


vig 
gig 


other injury than a slight bruise ; but the gentleman had his | 


leg broken, and his face dreadfully cut. A reward has been 


What renders the accident more lamentable is, that the par 
ties were to have been married the next day.--Noah. 


Distress —A case of distress has just been made known to 
as, to which we beg leave to call the attention of the benevo 
lent. A married woman, the mother of four children, herscif 
brought up in ease and competency, well educated. and of 
irreproachable character, is destitute of the means of subsist- 
ence. She has no relative here who can afford her assistance, 
but her story is kuown to some respectable individuals, from 
one of whom we have the particulars, and are thereby induced 
thus to notice the case. She may be found at No. 137 Chapel- || 


street, front room, second story, where also any donations || 


will be thankfully received.—Jé 





Femnal ¢ patriotism —Ane rleg rant stand wd was, on the birth- 
day of Washington, presented to a volunteer corps of light- 
infantry, by the ladies of the erty of Charleston 





Common Pileas.—The suit of Parisea vs Arostrong, for a 
libel, was tried before his boneur Judge Irving, one day tas 


week—verdict forthe defendant 


Fortune's frolic.--A poor labouring man 
presevted with a lottery ticket by the father of a lad whem 
he had saved trom drowni Two days alterwards it drew a 
prize of ten thousand 


at Louisport was 
ug 
lars ' 


strange being has issued proposals 
to be entue 


Lorenzo Dow.—Thi 
for publishing a work trom his own Lrain and pen, 


tled * A short account of a long travel 


Important from head-quartars —Mrs Royal, whom the edi 
torsemphatically designate the Sir Walter Scott of North Ame 


rica, has met with extraordinary success at Washineton. The 


members ot Congress have, fo &@ Man, Macnhanimously pur 
chased a copy of the “ Tennesseean,”’ and venerously sub 
scribed for her next novel, which is now in the press ' 
Something smart —The Advocate bas the tollowing: “A 
young lady having given a gentleman, who was not very re 
markable for his taste in dress, a playful slap on the face, he 
called out, * you have made my eve smart.” * In said 





Tam happy to have been the cause of making 
ut 


she—* well, 


something smart at you.’ 


The Statesman says the following occur 
ot * An 


the lie of Bonaparte, showed his prospectus 


Boards or she tj 


red in the western part this state ; agent selietting 


ibers to 


subse 


a man wh< 


lar 
twenty-five cents in shee; After considering t 
e should be called on tor pay, he might 


wm boards, ne dollar and 





to read one ¢ or 
ramoment, 
he replied, that when t 


t,and he would not subscribe 


Need 


not have on have 


Park Theatre.--Mirs. Koight os still at this theawe 
we add more’ As every one knows— 


T 


how } 
boards o he 
« or shee; 


te paint the lily, 


Or throw ne oer the vw 








Is wastet 


lit bet 
with 


Our ekoe*s 
She ist 


and though that public may 


so woul say more of this lady wacontirm 


ed favourite the publi 


never tive of hearing her, they possibly may of reading “ an 





infinite deal of wothing’’ about her. We have orly to say, 
couid she not sing at all, we should stil: attend, to be delight 
ed with her acting The pleasant extravaganza ot Giovanni 


n London, was played for the second time on Saturday 





With the except of Mrs. Hackett, who, as Giovanni, 
looked, acted, and sang, excellently well, there is lithe to 
praise in the performance of it Phe bailiffs, pa ersiu the 
fleet, Kc. Kc. were without a grain of any thing like humour 

New-York Theatre Pits house has lately been well at 
tended Mr. Gillert is becoming a very popular manager 

‘he new dancers contiowe lo cut their astonishing « aperst 
admiring multitudes 

Chetham Th ré Mr. Wallack has adapted the Engels 
drama ot the Pilot to the American stage It is now in re 
hearsal, and willsoon be produced 

Lafayette Theatre.— The six ladians have turned the at 


tention of the curious towards this house, where the horse 


were formerly the principal attraction 


ans arc er 


( per and Hamblin.—Tt 


forming together on the Charleston 


eminent trage 





stage 








Chit Chat. —Several Jacksonian newepapers Lave recent!s 
been established 

A new “ picture of this city’ is preparing for the press 
A good work of this description is in great demand 

The Life of Napoleon is to be published in English, Frenet 
and German, at Edinburgh, London, Paris, Leipsic, Berlin 
and Vienna, on the same day 

The population of Ireland consists of seven millions of Ca 
tholice and two of Protestants 

MARKIED, 

On the Ist. instant he Rev. Mr. M‘Clay, Mr. J I 
lor to Miss Catharine Gras 

On the 3d instant. by the Rev. Mr. Stilwell, Mr. Ti is 
Smith, Jun.t Micsl iL Hath in 

At Randolph, Vern Master Roya) ©. Belknaj ‘ 
eventer » Miss Fanny Sprague, aged fitter 

DIE! 

On = Lith of the ‘hruarv, at Cooperstown, Otsego connt 
Mrs. Mary Ann L n, aged twenty nine, the moc 
rit ae: daughter of the late Courtlan it Van Beuren, Kes 
this city 

On the Ist inetant, Mr. Philo Hoyt, aged thirty-four 

On the 3d instant, Mr. Johu Smack, aged twenty-enght 


nstant, Mrs. Mary Carpenter, aged thirty-fou, 
Mr. Thomas Parker, aged forty-three 


ged forty. 


On the 3d i 
On the Sth instant, 
On the 4th instant, Mr. John Henderson, « 
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POETRY. 





FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
STANZAS. 
I hate the world—it hath no sun 
To warm the injured breast— 
No couch whereon the worn-out soul 
Might sleep and be at rest. 
The heart once pierced must still bleed on 
Till life's last throbbing pulse be gone. 
Is there one bright, one gladdening ray, 
To light man’s travel here ? 
Is there one hope that does not fade ? 
One smile without its tear ? 
There is no hallowed spot on earth 
That has not known affliction’s birth. 
There are blue skies—yet they grow dark ; 
And flowers—yet they must die ; 
And basins full of joyful dreams— 
Yet they pass quickly by ; 
And the spirit’s hope and the spirit’s glee, 
Changes to stern reality. 
I knew one in my early days, 
One of earth’s fairest kind, 
Made up alone of loveliness, 
Alike in form and mind ; 
She seemed the mould of heaven's own hand, 
The offspring of some Eden land. 
But she had sinned ; and what the years 
Of penance and of prayer 
Had gained compassion from the sky, 
And found forgiveness there ; 
Yet prayer—nor penitence—nor time— 
Won the world's pardon for that crime. 
And then she died—as broken hearts all die— 
Uncared for and unwept, 
With no memorial left to tell 
Where her still spirit slept 
For they laid her in some lonely spot 
Her name and fate alike forgot. 
Such is the world: it hath no sun 
To warm the injured breast ; 
No couch whereon the worn-out soul 
Might sleep and he at rest : 
The heart once pierced must still bleed on, 


Till life’s last throbbing pulse be gone LP B. 
FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR 
LIFE’S SUNNY SPOTS 

Though life’s a dark and cheerless lot 
A pathway to the tomb, 

There's here and there a sunny spot 
That smiles amid the gloom : 

The friend, who weal and wo partakes 
Assiduous still to please, 

Who kindly soothes the heart that aches, 
Is surely one of these. 

The wife who half our burden bears, 
And utters not a moan ; 

Whose ready hand wipes off our tears 
Unheeded all her own ; 

Who treasures every kindly word, 
Each harsher one forgot, 

And carols blithely as a bird— 
She's sure a sunny spot. 

The child, who lifts, at morn and eve 
In prayer, its feeble voice, 

Who grieves whene’er its parents grieve, 
And joys when they rejoice ; 

In whose bright eyes young genius glows 
Whose heart's without a blot, 7 

Is fresh and fair as summer's rose— 
That child’s a sunny spot 

There's yet one spot of sweeter bloom 
Which decks life's weary road, 

Which cheers the darkest hours of gloom, 
And gilds e’en death's abode : 

Friendship may wither, love decline, 
Our child dishonour blight, 

But still undimmed that light will shine— 
Itis, Religion’s light. LAR. 


— 


FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
RELIGION. 


Like snow that falls where waters glide, 
Earth's pleasures fade away ; 
They melt in time’s resistless tide, 
And cold are while they stay : 
But joys that from religion flow, 
Like stars that gild the night, 
Amid the darkest gloom of wo, 
Shine forth with sweetest light ~ 


Religion’s ray no clouds obscure— 
But o’er the Christian's soul 

It sheds a radiance calm and pure, 
Though tempests round him roll : 

His heart may break ‘neath sorrow’s stroke— 
But, to its latest thrill, 

Like diamonds shining when they’re broke, 
That ray will light it still. 





Lara. | 
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“The woods, again, how dear '"—JoAn Clare. 





' 
| 
“To me how sweet the whispering winds— | 


O, Nature! e’er delightful to my heart, | 
Whether [ watch the streams that gently fow, {| 
Or backward from the precipices start, i} 
To view the chasm’s yawning gulf below— 
Or, ion mountain-top or heathery vale, 
Or where the torrents meet, and gushing fall; i| 
Or, careiess wandering through the flowery dale— 
Thy various scenes delight—I reverence them all. I 


For I am one of those, who love to dwell \| 
"Mid wild recesses, where rude nature reigns ; . i 
In close-ieated grove, or deeply-shaded deil, 
Apart trom noisy strife and worldly pains j 
And, at the early hour of opening day, | 
To traverse on the bill, or verdant lawn— 
Listening unto the sweet bird’s matin lay, | 
Who joyfully pours forth, to hail the ruddy dawn | 


And when the glorious sun his beams displays, 
Seek the lone streamlet or the pebbled shore— 
Where the white billows cast their foaming sprays, 

And sullen waters dash with mumbling roar ; 
Mark the wild sea-fowl in the ocean lave, } 

Then upward hie to some steep, rocky height ; {| 
Thence, plunged beneath the surface of the wave, | 

And svar agam aloft, and onward wing its Hight. | 


To throw me down, beneath some forest bower ! 
O’ershaded by the thick and clambering vine, 

Where, undisturbed, doth bloom the wild rose flower ; | 
And lofty trees their clustering boughs entwine— 1} 

Below, retlected in the limpid stream, } 
Where the gay swallow dips her restless wings— I 

There, in abstracted mood, muse in romantic dreams, } 
Till, on expiring day, Night her dark shadow flings. 


Away to rove, as Eve's bland hour draws near ; 
When in the lust’rous sky the stars are gleaming | 
Far in the distant etber, blue and clear, | 
Whilst the mild moon, too, on the landscapes beaming, | 
Ascend with careless steps the mountain side, Hy 
Swept by the soothing breezes of the wind, H} 
Where the young eaglets in their coverts hide 
There pause—and give the reins of fancy tothe mind. | 


Just such a lovely oight it was as this— 
Cloudiess the sky, and balmy was the air, 
And on each flower the dew had left a kiss, 
Which shone like brilliants in the “ moonlighbt’s glare.” 
I sat beneath a tree by lightning seared, 
The night-winds passed in gentle murmurs by, 
Anon to memory hours long past appeared, i| 
Aud thus iv pensive dream I made to them reply 


The world, the flippant crowd, I've left— | 

Its parasites * may call it tolly ,” 
Lut can it ease a bosom reft, 

Or lull the mind’s deep melancholy 
O, Solitude! 1 seek thy cave, 

Nor do I deem it immolation ! 
There let me rest and find a grave, 

To steep my heart's sad desolation 
Contented here, at will to rove, 

What unto me is pleasure’s wile 
Riches and favour fail to move, 

Much less deceitful woman's smile 
Dreams of my youth have faded long 
Visions of ature fame and glory ; 
And pronnses, by false hope sung, 

Are lost or desultory. 


But hark! I hear the village bell now peal— 
Already is proclaimed the coming hour of mora 

1 list ! its sounds throughout the forest steal— ‘ 
The last taint echoings have ceased—are gone— 

Still am I loth to part with such sweet scenes- 
To leave this pertumed spot, and heaven su bright— 

But [ must bence—thoughts different iniervene— 


ue other silent gaze—and then 1 bid coud night! A.N.S 
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PETER’S RELEASE FROM PRISON 

The holy man, in fetters bound, 
Aud watched by ruffians fell, 

Lay stretched upon the flinty ground, 
In Herod's dreariest cell ; 

His feeble limbs were racked with pains, 
His bosom filled with wo; 

And yet he slept, despite his chains, 
More sweetly than his foe. 

The tyrant had put forth his hand 
To smite the church of God, 

And Christians, through the bleeding land 
Were humbled by his rod ; 

His steel was red with James's gore, 
And now, to hush the cry 

Of vampyre jaws, that craved for more 
Peter must also die ! 

Go, wretched man, and glut thy gaze 
On him thou slayest to-night, 

Then bid thy murderous faggots blaze, 
And bim behold the sight— 

Yet think not from his soul to draw 
One tear—one groan—one sig h— 

No, death for him has lost its sting, 
The grave its victory 

Away ! away! thy dungeon’s gloom ; 
Thy racks, thy guardsmen grim, 

And all these pageants of the tomb, 
Awake no tear im hin: 

He knows, while stretched on earth his form 
A rest thou ne'er canst win ; 

For while around him lowers the storm 
"Tis sunshine all within 

But hark! what sounds arrest his ears 
What radiance meets his sight? 

The angel of the Lord appears, 
Arrayed in robes of hight; 

He speaks—and music's sweetest strains 
To that would discord be— 

** Peter, awake ! shake off thy chains 
* Arise, and follow me !" 

Instant he felt new vigour given, 
His clanking fetters fell, 

With faltering accents thanking heaven 
He lett the noisome cell ; 

And God's own hand oblivion shed 
O’er eyes that watched till then, 

As following where the angel led, 


Peter was free again ! Lany 





SONG. 
BY SAMUEL DANIEL—1590) 
Love is a sickness full of woes, 
All remedies refusing ; 
A plant that most with cutting grows, 
Most barren with best using. 
Why so? 
More we enjoy it, more it dies ; 
If not enjoyed, it sighing cries, 
Heigh ho! 
Love is a torment of the mind, 
A tempest everlasting ; 
And Jove hath made it of a kind 
Not well, nor full, nor fasting 
Why so? 
More we enjoy it, more it dies ; 
If not enjoyed, it sighing cries 


Heigh ho! 


THE MORNING OF LIFE 


Morning of life! too soon o'’ercast 





Young days of bliss, too dear to lose 
Ah ! whither have thy visions past, 

That brightened all ny childish views 
For never yet, when poet's muse 

Or maidens dream in bowers alone, 
Were glorious visions more profuse— 

Ah! whither have those visions gone 
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